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POSTSCRIPT 

IN order to avoid drawing Dr. Bosanquet into further controversy, 
I add only the following points of explanation: 

1. Dr. Bosanquet, I am sure, will do me the justice to note that 
I have at no time expressed an opinion concerning the content of 
philosophy. My essay refers only to methodology. 

2. I fully agree with him that to clear up the notion of knowledge 
is a useful purpose and it is on the philosophical ground that I am 
meeting him. 

3. I do not assert that repetition is the important thing for sci- 
ence, but merely that it is an essential element of the concept of 
cause and effect. 

4. The words "admissions and" which I have placed in brackets, 
and which Dr. Bosanquet thinks inapplicable to his statement, can 
be omitted without weakening the force of the argument. 

5. I did not mention Dr. Bosanquet on account of any special 
defects in his work, but because he is the most prominent exponent 
of the metaphysical treatment of the philosophy of cause. 

With this explanation, I leave the matter to the judgment of 
others; but I desire to say in conclusion that, though I am unable 
to withdraw the substance of my criticism, I think, on looking once 
more through my essay, that one or two of the phrases might, with 
advantage, be modified. But no discourtesy was intended to a 
philosophical writer much more experienced than myself. 

H. S. Shelton. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Herders und Kants Aesihetih. Gunther Jacoby. Leipzig. 1907. Pp. 

ix + 348. 

In an age when the historical viewpoint is regarded as important in 
the development of any subject, a book deserves attention that is able to 
reconstruct a prominent historical epoch with reference to the influences, 
meanings, and relative values embodied in it. The work's significance is 
multiplied if it brings to light ideas that are vital for our age, that can 
exercise a stimulating and controlling power over contemporary theo- 
rizing. Such a book lies before us. 

The investigation is divided into three parts. Of these the first is a 
general historical introduction, of minor importance save to those whose 
chief interest is in historical facts and relations. The second is an 
exposition of Herder's completed esthetics in both its general principles 
and its application to the different arts. The third is a critical compari- 
son of Herder and Kant. The book is well supplied with table of con- 
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tents, indices of subject-matter and persons, and references to the writings 
of Herder and Kant used. The author's main dependence for Parts II. 
and III. was upon Herder's " Kalligone " and Kant's " Kritik der Urteils- 
kraft." His problem neglecting the personal grounds of Herder's polemic, 
was concerned with the difference between the two esthetics in method and 
content; and he estimates Kant's views by the standards embodied in 
Herder's writings, rather than the reverse, as has been the historical 
custom. 

In order to estimate the present-day value of Herder's esthetics, we 
must give brief attention first to its fundamental principles and then 
to the definition and relations of esthetic experience expressed by his 
theory. For Herder the kernel of that experience is feeling, but it is 
sympathetic and directed to objects, and thus elevated above blind imme- 
diacy. The object is mediated by the esthetic concept, which is well dis- 
tinguished from both practical and logical concepts : it is not concerned 
with personal interests and the part that things play therein, nor with 
abstract qualities and their quantitative relations; it is not emasculated, 
its emotional and vital factors have not been eliminated; its virtue is not 
abstract definition, but inner intuitive clearness, though this is conditioned 
by sensory, intellectual and emotional factors. It varies with the object 
and the observer's acquaintance therewith ; it differs for the beautiful and 
the sublime in the prominence given to individual nature or general type. 
Evidently esthetic conception involves Beseelung, a kind of animism, vital 
imagination, or objective sympathy, which is not fanciful, but determined 
by the essential spiritual nature of the object. This esthetic Beseelung 
(cf. Lipps's Einfiihlung) is viewed by Herder as more naive and original 
than philosophical animism (though its admitted modification by science 
and culture seems incompatible with this view), therefore Herder's 
esthetics is to be regarded as the foundation of his epistemology rather 
than the converse. 

Perfection is a central concept of Herder's esthetics. It is a relative 
and normative concept, predicating an object's approximation to the ideal 
and its place in a scale of values. Herder distinguished the subjective 
and objective types, i. e., (1) the enhancement of mental functioning in 
the observer, ease and adequacy of the knowing process, of which pleasure 
is a sign, and (2) the perfection involved in the happy inner constitution 
of the object. Each involves an organic unity of the manifold. There 
is a mutual, significant connection of spiritual welfare and bodily perfec- 
tion such that either becomes the symbol of the other. The world is 
viewed as containing a gradation of perfections from the minerals up to 
man, so there should be a gradation in the feeling attitudes of their sym- 
pathetic appreciation from the agreeable of the lower senses up to the 
sublime. The beautiful : the sublime : : lower perfection : higher. Herder 
rejects Kant's sharp division of the esthetic from the teleological and the 
perfect. 

For Herder the sublime is more dynamic, more mediate than the 
beautiful; it contains a moment of wonder and awe, of pain and effort, 
later overcome. His views may be contrasted with those of Kant: his 
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criterion of the sublime is found in the consciousness of the observer, 
while Kant places it more in the nature of the object j for him the un- 
pleasant is a transient moment, for Kant it is permanent ; and he empha- 
sizes the relativity of the sublime to the stage of evolution. For Herder 
the two types of sublimity are marked respectively by (1) organic com- 
plexity rather than bodily greatness, and (2) reference to natural vs. 
supernatural morality. 

As to the definition and relations of the esthetic. Dr. Jacoby finds 
Kant's three categories inaccurate. (1) " Universality " and " necessity " 
are not satisfactorily defined and are finally found to apply not to the 
esthetic experience per se, but to the judgment about the nature of the 
object. (2) " Freedom from interest " refers to the constitution of the 
subject, not of the object j but the subject is over-individual and esthetic 
judgment and taste are a priori, independent of the nature of the object 
and of personal desire. Evidently the term " interest " is here given an 
arbitrary meaning. For this negative category Herder substitutes the 
positive one " sympathetic," which implies that the object, in its own 
constitution, independent of the subject, is the content of esthetic feeling. 
(3) For Kant's " purposiveness without purpose " Herder substitutes real 
" perfection," for non-conceptual apprehension he substitutes the con- 
ceptual mode which is discriminating in its evaluations on an objective 
basis. While Kant starts with the lower forms of beauty as typical, 
Herder starts with the higher, more complex forms which contain intel- 
lectual elements ; but the reaction to the higher forms is really the simpler 
and the easier of explanation: sympathy, Beseelung, and discriminative 
conception are more evidently present in dramatic or musical appreciation 
than in the attitude to simple geometric designs. It is easier to explain 
the lower from the higher forms than conversely: therefore Kant stands 
for discontinuity of the higher and lower. Herder for continuity. In fact, 
while Herder emphasizes the continuity both between the various types of 
esthetic experience and between esthetic and extra-esthetic experience, 
Kant adopts the opposite attitude in both cases. 

On the relation of the esthetic to the intellectual, a brief comparison 
of Kant and Herder will be in order. For Kant the essential factor in 
appreciation is imaginative activity; this mediates between sense and 
understanding, but is not conceptual ; it is concerned only with the formal 
relations of the sense material, not with its meaning, and it does not refer 
to an object. Herder and Kant agree that in mere form appreciation 
there is an absence of explicit logical concepts and of ability to give 
reasons for one's enjoyment. But while Kant makes this non-conceptual 
immediacy central and all-important as the criterion and differentia of 
esthetic experience, Herder on the contrary assumes the gradation and 
continuity of experience before mentioned, and for him enjoyment with- 
out thought is the derived and simplified form of a clear knowledge of 
perfection. 

We noticed above the importance to Herder of the esthetic concept 
which, while different in direct purpose and constitution from the logical 
concept, must be said to be a partly intellectual instrument. The norma- 
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tive nature of the esthetic implies the ideal supremacy of the intellect in 
appreciation. For Herder the esthetic appreciation of nature, involving 
Beseelung, is conditioned by a double knowledge: (o) of one's own inner 
life and expression, and (6) of the external constitution and conditions of 
existence of the object. Esthetic imagination and judgment are liable to 
error in particulars: that nature is a spiritual life is intuitively certain, 
but the what and how of this life are uncertain, {. e., the special mode of 
conceiving it as a basis for esthetic sympathy depends on scientific theory. 
The danger of erroneous taste is well illustrated in the case of the ugly: 
as apparent ugliness may not be real ugliness, there arises the normative 
demand for comprehension as a means of purifying taste. Opposition 
may exist between approbation by the finer senses and disgust by the 
coarser, or vice versa. Past scientific acquisitions enter into esthetic 
enjoyment as conscious, immediate, intuitive, and instrumental factors; 
as knowledge is not their aim, theoretical valuation is absent and intel- 
lectual processes involve no disturbance. Here a pertinent question 
would be, how far the science and reflection absorbed in art or apprecia- 
tion must be the product of the individual's ovsm. efforts, and how far the 
individual may have acquired the results of others' efforts by imitation, 
sympathy, and even esthetic appreciation. 

In Herder's view esthetic experience implies the unity of the whole 
being of man, intellectual, moral, and esthetic; it brooks no unresolved 
contradiction between these, esthetic judgment agrees with logical and 
moral judgment. The sublime, and especially the morally sublime, is a 
feeling for the ideal, and is dynamic. In moral ugliness, the morally 
obnoxious becomes esthetically unpleasant; the standard common to both 
is the norm of spiritual perfection. Esthetics, ethics, and nature philos- 
ophy are all normative, their content is worth judgments. Taste and 
conduct share in the pursuit of perfection, which is conceived as the goal 
of nature. Perfection of both object and subject is an esthetic requisite, 
involving therefore the wise selection of a worthy object, accurate appre- 
hension, the development of the human spirit, and dependence on the 
sanction of the reason. Truly, Herder stands for "Reason in Art." 

It is already evident that esthetic experience implies education. 
Esthetic education gets its sanction (Jacoby, p. 140) first in the fact of 
the plasticity, variableness, and evolution of psychic dispositions, and 
second in the normative nature of appreciation, involving, as it does, 
objectivity and the possibility of erroneous taste. We have found beauty, 
the sublime, the perfect, and the ugly to be relative concepts: relative to 
each other, relative to a real world of nature and art, and relative to 
humanity, its history, interests, powers, and degree of culture. The 
validity of taste thus depends on a capacity developed through education, 
but this necessity of training taste in no way impugns the claims of 
esthetic experience to validity, any more than the like need for conscience 
renders all morality groundless and worthless. Herder maintains that 
all education should be an advance from lower (or false) to higher (or 
true) grades of the sublimity reaction; i. e., all true education is at once 
esthetic and moral. The ideal of human culture and progress is found 
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in beauty and sublimity; but it is a spiritual and dynamic beauty: the 
functional value of the esthetic is never lost to sight. 

A brief summary may enable the reader better to grasp the contrast 
betvsreen the positions of Kant and Herder on esthetics. We find in Kant 
the apriori method vs. the experiential method in Herder; the stress on 
form is opposed to stress on significance; judgment instead of feeling is 
the point of departure; an apriori subjectivity takes the place of the 
objectivity of experience ; the point of view is absolutistie rather than 
normative; the disjunction of the various types of esthetic experience is 
emphasized rather than their continuity; there is isolation rather than 
functional connection of the esthetic experience vsrith other phases of 
experience, or the connection remains a mechanical and external one 
rather than organic ; appreciation is non-conceptual vs. conceptual, and 
disinterested rather than sympathetic. These generalizations hold in the 
main, though of course there are some exceptions, and some inconsist- 
encies in the authors, as in the place they assign to intellectual factors, 
and again Herder's method of experience. 

Space forbids a discussion of detailed criticisms many of which will 
occur to the reader. Herder's method is more artistic than logical, it 
is more intuitive than strictly inductive, ideas springing from his per- 
sonal experience with little subjection to further tests. One may com- 
plain that he gives a mythological interpretation of the world, that there 
is too much of teleology and animism, which even though appropriate to 
esthetics is quite out of joint with science, and that therefore he forces 
appreciation and knowledge into a union in which there is no fitness and 
in which the latter loses its true character. Is there any genuine intel- 
lectual mediation involved in appreciation, and if so, is this provided for 
by Herder's esthetic concept? Again, what is the relation of subject and 
object in esthetic experience: are they merged in the immediate? or if 
distinguished, is the subject or the object to be regarded as the more 
fundamental ? Herder seems to lend himself to each of these three views 
under different circumstances; no doubt to distinguish the attitudes of 
the appreciator and the philosopher would conduce to clearness. But 
along with his valuable suggestiveness, some defect of definiteness and 
consistency must naturally be admitted in him. 

Finally the criticism, partly valid, will occur to many that the idea of 
continuity, whether between the phases of esthetic experience or between 
it and other phases of life, is developed by Herder at the expense of 
important distinctions. For instance, Jacoby's readers may not be able 
accurately to differentiate the beautiful, the ugly, the sublime, and the 
perfect, as Herder views them. This is certainly a defect ; but one should 
not on that account overlook the importance of Herder's insistence that 
the phases of experience are in fact not wholly separable, that they have 
something in common, that they are organically connected and that one 
type shades over into another by fine gradations. The emphasis of con- 
tinuity brings one nearer the more immediate experiences of life and 
their felt meanings than does the emphasis of sharp divisions. Herder's 
view at least has the merit of reminding us that the whole value and 
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reality, the essence of an experience, is not to be confused with its differ- 
entia, the distinguishing mark of a thing is not the thing itself. 

Dr. Jacoby's work perhaps makes Herder out to be more systematic 
and consistent than he is, or at least than he is demonstrated to be. Thus 
it is natural that some important theoretical and logical problems should 
be suggested, but left undiscussed or unsolved. But perhaps, after all, 
Herder's artistic intuitions are of more value than much system. For 
this reason and because his viewpoint and results harmonize so well with 
some of the leading and congenial traits of contemporary philosophical 
esthetics, I feel that his work may be of more real moment to us than 
Kant's. Students in this field should therefore be grateful to Dr. Jacoby 
for this scholarly rehabilitation of Herder. 

E. L. Norton. 

Univeesitt of Ilmnois. 

Studies in Melody. W. Van Dyke Bingham. Psychological Review 

Monograph, No. 50. Pp. 88. 

This is a thesis submitted for the doctor's degree. A part of the work 
was done during the years of 1905-07 at the University of Chicago and 
the remainder during the years 190Y-08 in the Harvard psychological 
laboratory. The author writes as an enthusiast. He possesses some 
musical talent and has had some training. His interests are, however, 
primarily psychological. He finds the point of departure for this work 
in Professor Stetson's investigations in the field of rhythm and a great 
portion of the work turns upon certain points in Professor Meyer's 
" Elements of a Psychological Theory of Melody." The thesis is divided 
into four parts. The first part deals theoretically with the melody prob- 
lems. He discusses the three uses of the term melody. A melody is 
defined as " a succession of tones which are not only related, but which 
also constitute an esthetic unity, a whole." The problem is to discover 
how a series of discrete tonal stimuli can generate the experience of a 
melody unity. Pitch of tones is made the sine qua non of melodic feel- 
ing, but other factors, such as duration, intensity, and color, may greatly 
assist in cementing the unity. " How the pitch relations of a series of 
discrete musical sounds may operate to weld these sounds into the organic 
whole which we perceive as a melody — this is the core of the problem and 
to this primary phase of the subject our present investigations will be 
strictly limited." The second part is given over to an experimental study 
of melodic relationship and of melodic trend. Two problems are investi- 
gated. The first concerns the question whether the feeling of " relation- 
ship " that attaches to two tones, in a major third, for instance, belongs 
alone to tones that stand to one another as 4 : 6. The inquiry was started 
to test, first, Lipps's law that one of two tones that give the feeling of 
melodic relationship must be a pure power of 2, and, second, Meyer's law 
that tones giving the feeling of melodic relationship are related by ratios 
expressed by small numbers not greater than seven. The author used 
twelve reagents who were to judge whether intervals slightly smaller and 
slightly larger than the major third gave melodic feeling. " The char- 



